thousand guests were assembled in the metropolitan
church, while the crowd without thickened so rapidly
that, if the neighbourhood of the church had not
been carefully guarded, it would have been impos-
sible to force a passage for those whose business
called them thither. As the Emperor and Empress,
looking out from the windows of the Tuileries, saw
the masses surging by with smiling faces and in
their best attire, their hearts swelled with pride at
the sight of this noble Parisian populace, and when
they remembered that it was all in honour of their
baby son, tears filled the eyes of both.

One of the ladies in Eugenie's suite thus describes
the scene in an unpublished letter written at the time
to a friend living in the provinces:

"There were people at every window along the
quays, people on the roofs, on the chimneys even,
people standing on trestles along the road, on the
parapets by the Seine, on the arches of the bridges,
in every possible corner, cramped and crushed, but
heedless of discomfort; an inquisitive, sympathetic,
innumerable crowd, buzzing, swaying, like bees in a
swarm, thirsting for a sight which it knew would
be magnificent, unique, in fact, on account of the
splendour of the procession and the great pomp
which was to be observed.

"The interior of Notre Dame was lighted up,
though the day was still young, so that the great
dark edifice was an imposing medley of lights and
shadows. All the chief towns of France were rep-
resented by banners which hung down the lofty
columns of the church, and red velvet draperies
brightened the scene under the starry sprinkled ceil-
ing and arches. Not less striking was the assembly
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in front of tho cuthodral.
